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LETTERS to FRANCES. 

By Marcel Prevost. 

Translated by W. Osborne Brigstocke. 
(Continued from page 257 .) 


All-hallowe’en — A pilgrimage-The history of the family— The ancestors 
-Labourers and soldiers— Napoleon’s quarter-master— Timidity and the 
Spirit of enterprise— Your grandmother Bridget— The elements that went 
to make up Frances. 

To-morrow, dear Frances, will be a holiday for all the little 
inmates of that mild prison, Berquin College, a solemn holiday, 
dutifully devoted to the remembrance of the dead. Even 
though the oldest of your companions be not yet twenty, 
there is scarcely one amongst them who has not a personal 
loss to mourn besides the general mourning that the Church 
ordains. For instance, in your case the customary pilgrimage 
to the cemetery is no longer merely a pious excursion. For 
in that vast city of tombs — the “ P&re Lachaise ” — there is 
a corner which is yours, in which are gathered the mortal 
relics of those of your family who have passed away, your 

mother s mother and her husband, your father, dead already 
eight years. 

When >ou go to-morrow to strew, chrysanthemums on the 
p am stone beneath which your relatives sleep, when you 

a\e elt in }ou that vague emotion, that undefined hope that 
a sent ones are happy in their unknown home, that 
siirpiwr, 6 f eS ^ re to meet them again some day in the future 
to recall tv T? 1 P ra y ers — try with all your power of mind 
vou the t C 1 ^ ness y°ur father ; ask your mother to tell 
to knnw S ° r \° ^ e * Wli en he died you were too young 

b.T 1 TaJ 1 ?, 1 “• And in ‘ he -ening when you are 
mother t 0 show returnin g to y°ur college, ask your 

archives of th e ^° U - anc * *° y° u a t> ou t the modes 
y°u are back i n 


/es f , / u auu ro tell you all about tne muuw* 

ire e ( f mil y- Think seriously about them when 


1 ment' “* pnson -'' 

French girl 0 f tv ^ ^° U other day the importance foi a 

knowledge of the historical legacy bequeathe 
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her generation by the past of France. No less important 

u to know the immediate past of her own family and what 

lS 1 v »pn transmitted to her by the human beings whose blood 
has dc ci 

flows in her veins. 

Your family, dear child, is sprung from this native soil, 
the provincial soil of France — retrace three or four 
enerations and you will find country folk owners of small 
gen ties which they tilled themselves, some in Poitou, 
P thers in Gascony. Be very proud of that ancestry, and 
°, n’t fear to speak of it to the world when asked about it— 

. iTreal nobility has its root in the soil, in the very furrows 
turned by its first ancestors. Have the courage to boast of 
our descent, for it has no trace of mixture. Some families 
that are well considered and possess illustrious titles, have, 
is a matter of fact, very mixed blood, due to the mingling that 
results from matches made with regard to wealth ; and let 
me tell you that those free labouring men, your ancestors 
Tf a certain while ago. have handed down to you. thanks to 
L inte lectual economy of their lives, unused facult.es and 
powers ready to hand, which no prior stra.n has unpaired • 
that truth has been proved by science. They lived and Uhe 
unknown ; they sleep in some obscure 
no one is likely to go to-morrow to deck then 
graves. But it is because they were hones P ’ 

because their brains were not taxed by work t0 ° g r( j a ^ 

that you. my Frances,- come .to us 
century with a mind so bright, s 

so strong and healthy. marked 

Only one of your modest ancestors 
trace of his existence ; his career was simila ‘ ^ int 0 f 
of his contemporaries, but, owing to remo ’ military 

time, and not less, alas, to the diminution of** ^ 

prestige, it seems to us extra01 ™ the first Empire, 

your great-grandfathers was a g 

He took part in all Napoleon’s campaigns Wagram, 

...elusive He was at Jena and rt ^'^^ 1 , , hat glory 

at the Beresina,^at Champaubeit. 1SS s ter: heroism 

and danger was simply the rank ot ^ ien returned to 

must have been cheap in those days. customs of his 

^,rii , ;f , <• lmrnble berth m tne - 
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letters to trances. 


There is 


no record of the remainder of hi s 


Hfe. 


Your 
in w 


Y„ur mother has inherited from him a yellowish bit of p ' '' 
in which his campaigns are mentioned and in which is certified • 
“ Louis l’ierre Edime le Quellien served his country bravely 
and loyally,” and that’s all. 

That hero’s son was a merchant , unpretending and upright 
a merchant as Louis Pierre Edime had been an unpretending 
and faithful soldier. He did not make a fortune, but he 
managed to give his only son a liberal education. It Was 
through him that learning first came into your family. The 
boy on whom the first experiment was tried happened fortu- 
nately to be exceptionally intelligent. He was your father, 
Jean le Quellien. I first met him when he came to live in 
Paris after being appointed to a position in the Home Office. 

I have met few men so well informed all round. His living 
shut up in that office, busy doing thankless work, which 
hundreds of less gifted men might easily have done as well 
was an anomaly which always irritated me. You can, I 
suppose, distinctly remember the noble, gifted, gentleman that 
was your father — so modest, so timid, even, that his chiefs 
never dreamt how superior he was to them. I often think 
of him as I used to see him : his somewhat square-set strength, 
his dark face in which a sharp outline of the features, a keenness 
of the eyes, bespoke the rural ancestry. He understood and 
too' an interest in everything. His conversation was a 
e ig t. He brought up his family to care for long hours of 
mg and I remember the charming group I used to see 
lif^tf lmes ^ len I called on you of an evening during his 
immln? + 1 T d ^^ n ^ n g' roor n table which had been cleared 
ereen H n/ ! ?? the meal and covered with its usual moss- 
old iackann ^ iIadame Quellien and the little nine-year- 

yellow light 1 :? each reading a book by the 

not hide it frn d * sdn & u ished man had one defect, I will 
will not take 0 - ° U ^ ^ * s use ^ u l for you to know it, and it 
heart for the respect you cherish in youi 

undecided and th^f^n y ° U have lost : in action he WaS 
natural modestv t - . a * Was due in the first place to 
nlso to the her<vii+° an * nsdnc tive distrust of self ; doubtless 
ary lnfl uence of modest means. In a word 
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of his family had distinguished himself in any very 
n ° ^k'lble way. Why should he have taken to himself the 
^^t'on to have a more brilliant career ? The employment 
aIT1 : d zot satisfied his ambition ; an exceptional position would 
h e a ^ aun ted him. He considered himself fortunate : your 
h aV ^ had brought him, besides perfect happiness at home, 
^dowrv equivalent to his salary. Nothing was wanting in 
a ° itnple comfort of your home. He never felt grieved at 
he obscure lot that was his, at the disproportion between 

his position and his faculties. 

vou see my Frances, that a historian could, by con- 
V our genealogy on the paternal side, discover the origin 
efvour open mind and of your fine physical health : but he 
no t discover the cause of your inquisitive, daring and 
* “severing turn of mind. Of course, there is that quarter- 
master of Napoleon’s ; but I fancy that he must have been a 
”“n of deeds rather by necessity and by duty, than by 
inclination. If chance had made a soldier of your father 
he too would have been a first rate one ; but that would not 
have made him a man of action in the strict sense of the phrase, 
for it means having in one’s will and temperament the principles 
, .* Nor is it from your gentle mother that you hare 

ness. You often say to m i , T know s0 well that 

about her, and you res p ec tful, that I quite forget 

you are at heart a good gn . 1 « Po or Mother ” 

to remind you to a* mor fil al epithi its. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

means, when you say it, that .• d 0 not interest 

world, which, though they engross y our a ’ n( j tke m usic 

her in the least, and that the 

she plays seem to you msipi . v ^ ^ hteen tha t it would 
seems so guileless to youi rip < & g reat con fidence ; and 

not even occur to you to consu t yet left school 

there is a grain of truth in it. 01 c , your m other. 
and are already a little more grown up jg a strange 

Your generation comes swiftly to a ma u » ur mo ther’s 

contrast to the honest inertia wind sa not f or get to 

generation. And with your mot iu Y lUS band had upon 

bear in mind the influence her deeply-lored husb 
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, further the peculiar circumstances of her youth. 
S there we touch on what is perhaps the most interesting 

de yLf ‘hough of rural origin, beca 

grandmotlier^who L is “buried at Pfae Lachaise, was already 
E, rich at the time of her birth. Some mechanical invention, 

ldUl ) ,, -i. o rnllpri hv vonr 


me 

JZdo'^d" bourgecdse soonerJhan_your father’s. The 


the patent ” as it was simply called by your people-had 
suddenly made the fortune of your mother’s grandfather, 
a m ere foreman. (And note there, already, that spirit of 
enterprise). His only daughter married young, against the 
wish but with the sanction of her parents. It was a love 
match, and the man she married made her happy, but he ruined 
her by a series of honest and foolish financial speculations. 
The remembrance of them still frightens vour mother and it 
accounts for that deep horror of business which she had even 
before she married the most unbusinesslike of men. A small 
dowry was all she inherited. 

The rest of the “ patent ” disappeared, leaving just enough 
for your grandmother to live on ; and she lived for years, 
a widow bearing bravely to the end her changed lot. She 
used to tell me, and she told everyone who cared to listen to 
her, that she had had a very happy life, that she regretted 
nothing, for she had loved and been loved. 

This dear lady died in 1883. I shall never forget her face 
and manner. She liked young people and often talked with 
me, who in those golden days was not out of my teens. Look 
through your mother’s photo album — the one with Faust 
and Gretchen embossed on the cover — and you will find two 
or three likenesses of the old lady I used to call Aunt Bridget ; 
you will not fail to see that you are like her, in fact you are 
V er y like her, though you are smaller than she was ; your eyes 
are prettier, and your mouth more firm and (I say this at the 
°f °ff en ding your vanity) more thick-set, your features 
are ess regular and more full of fun, in a word there is a little 
ome mg in your face that gives you more character and 

makes you look less sentimental. 

char ’^ at m y sterious picking and choosing amongst the 
vvh en Zf? + ° Ur ^fathers, which is nature’s method 
she sets to model a new being, she kept in hand when 
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>delling the delicate clay which was to compose Miss Frances 
^Quellien, not a few of the elements of Grandmother Bridget. 

6 She made use of most of the intelligence and some of the 
tvires of your father, a little bit, but very little indeed, 
of the gentle frankness of Madame le Quellien, and when that 
v lS duly mixed and welded, the breath of life was inspired. 
The result is a little person with good points and bad points, 
but in any case perfectly armed for life’s battle, and, on the 
hole, not unpleasant to look at or to speak to. 

I hope, dear child, that the remembrance of your family’s 
, s t of which I have spoken to you in this letter, will be in 
vour mind to-morrow when you go to the vault where your 
relations sleep. . . . Your dead ! there are but very few 

under the stone beside which you will kneel. Whilst paying 
to them your tribute of remembrance, do not forget those 
who sleep in other parts of France, whose lives contributed 
to what will be your life. You will double your individual 
power by being in perpetual communion, not only with your 
country’s past but with that branch of the nation which is 
termed “ one’s family.”' Deepen then by cairn colleeted 
thinking, the religious meaning of this All Saints Day. Let 
your tribute go back beyond your noble and disHngnishe^ 
father, beyond your charming sentimenta ™ t0 

the more distant ancestors, to that so itr o * ’ 

those unknown men who drove the plough u °> 
lived so long ago, yet spoke your language and spoke it with 

something of vour tone of voice. 


